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Howdy, boys and girls, are you all set for 


a big vacation? Nice to have a change, of 
course, but I am kind of sorry that I won't 
see you again until September. Well, have a 
good time and keep out of trouble. 

The penglets plan to be quite busy this sum- 
mer. Peterkin has decided to be an inventor 
and he has several inventions in mind. He 
wants to work out a model for an undersea 
parachute. You see, we penguins can dive 
well enough, but sometimes when you are 
looking for food under water, you come up 
too suddenly and miss some nice morsels on 
the way. He figures a folding parachute might 
help. 

So far he has not invented anything very 
useful. He did make a nice little cellophane 
case to put over Uncle Walrus’s tusks and 
moustache when he was eating fish chowder, 
but Uncle Walrus somehow chewed it up 
with the rest of his supper, so we decided it 
was not practical. 

The biggest thing he is working on is fly- 
ing for the penguins. You see, a penguin is 
part bird—look at our beaks—and we have al- 
ways been told that our ancestors in the good 
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old days could fly as well as swim. What is 
more, a penguin often feels like he could fly 
—well, you know, if he could just get started. 

Already Peterkin has made some interesting 
experiments. The last involved several little 
balloons attached to each fin to lift him into 
the air. When he wanted to stop rising, he'd 
bite off a balloon or two until he was going 
along pretty even. By waving his fins and 































kicking his feet, he could make a pretty good 
turn. By biting off some more balloons he 
could come down. 

This worked pretty well in the back yard, 
but one day a wind came up suddenly while 
he was experimenting and our Peterkin went 
sailing off over the housetops and streets, the 
policemen and people. 

I called Uncle Walrus who suggested that 
someone might think he was enemy aircraft. 
Then I was worried. Suppose the anti-aircraft 
began shooting? So off I started down the 
street after him as fast as I could go. People 
were looking up in the sky, shaking their heads 
and talking. 

When I saw he was heading straight west 
for the Hudson River, I felt better. He could 
land in the river and not hit anyone. I 
jumped in a taxi and told the driver to go 
straight to the docks. 
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All down beside the sea one day 
I wandered with the wind. 

I saw the seagulls from the spray 
Snatch fish all glitter-finned. 


They perched at last on piles apart, 

All sleek and sure—oh trust 

Those gulls to face the wind’s wild heart 
With not a feather mussed! 


But in their midst one tousled stray 
Still fought the breeze’s will, 

Wild feathers rumpled every way— 
I thought, That’s my way still! 


“What dock?” he asked skeptically. 

“The one you can get to quickest and oh, 
yes, an open pier that you can walk on, not 
one where you have to have a ticket.” 

The taxi-man shook his head. “Look, fel- 
low,” he said earnestly, “even if your wife’s 
left you or even if the police are after you, 
there are better ways of handling the business 
than jumping in the river.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to jump in,” I cried. 
“I’m just meeting a friend.” 

“All right, pal, I guess you’re just tight. I'll 
humor you.” 

And sure enough, when we got to the end 
of the street, there was Peterkin just climbing 
up over the end of the dock and very glad to 
see me. 

The next day we read in the newspaper that 
some people had reported seeing a flying 
saucer over lower New York. 


Coming Next Month 


It’s time again to say good-by until the sum- 
mer’s over. But not a real good-by, of course. 
Next fall Story PARADE will be back chock-full 
of the kind of stories and features you like best. 
Puzzles, a paper doll, sport and science pages 
will welcome you after vacations. There'll be 
another YARN OF THE SEA and an exciting new 
serial about a family of proud Arabs. And if 
you like dogs (and who doesn’t?) the September 
issue will introduce Zip THE Hounp, the 
smartest dog with the most personality that 
ever came from the hills of Tennessee. 


BOOK-AD CONTEST RESULTS! 


From every part of America, from Hawaii to 
the Eastern seacoast,entries poured into last 
year’s Story ParavE Book-Ad Contest. Our 
readers’ ads were judged on the basis of their 
writing and design. 

Winners were: 

Gerald Baumert, Rhea Cederberg, Leanne 
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Dyke, Florence Elbracht, Bill Harlan; Philip 
Harvey, Glenda Henry, Rita Johnson, Billy 
Kainu, Arthur McArthur; Marjorie McGinnis, 
Alice Peck, Jeanne Pike, Thomas Poole, War- 
ren Rice; Benda Russell, Thomas Smith, Rob- 
ert Tannenbaum; Melissa Van Wie, Lisa 
Volow, Mary Ann Reardon. 
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jane Takes In Washing + marion Holland 
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A long time ago, in a city beyond the 
sea, there was a little shop with a sign 
hanging above the door saying, OLIVER 
FEATHERWEIGHT, JT AILOR TO His Mayj- 
ESTY, THE Kinc. It was a very im- 
portant-looking sign and drew many 
people to the shop. Who wouldn’t feel 
grand wearing clothes made by the 
King’s own tailor? 

Oliver Featherweight was little and 
thin and stoop-shouldered. He wore his 
spectacles so far down on his nose he 
couldn’t possibly see through them ex- 
cept when he was seated on a high stool, 
looking down upon his sewing. 

He was extremely absent-minded. He 
got things so mixed up that he was for- 
ever murmuring, “Oh dear! Why do I 
make these silly mistakes?” 
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By FRANCES VEIRS 


Illustrated by 
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He made the mistake of giving the 
King’s new velvet robe to the shepherd. 
And of course when the King’s mes- 
senger came for the robe, Oliver Feather- 
weight gave him the shepherd’s poor 
suit of rough sacking. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Oliver Feather- 
weight, “the King must be very angry. 
Why can’t I keep things straight the way 
other people do?” 

However, the mistake was not as 
dreadful as he feared. ‘The shepherd was 
honest and, anyway, he had no use for a 
velvet robe. And the King, besides lik- 
ing a good joke, was fond of the little 
tailor. So the King soon was wearing his 
new velvet robe, and the shepherd was 
wearing his new suit of rough sacking. 

On another occasion, the absent- 
minded tailor sewed the pockets on the 
sleeves of a coat he was making for the 
merchant’s son, instead of sewing them 
where pockets belong. He was so em- 
barrassed he could hardly look the mer- 
chant in the face. 
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“Oh dear!” sighed the little tailor. 
‘Why do I make these silly mistakes?” 

The merchant told him not to worry. 
“I’m glad you sewed the pockets on the 
sleeves,” he said, “and I’m glad you 
sewed them up high near the shoulders, 
where they'll be hard to reach. My son 
spends entirely too much money. Now 











that his pockets are hard to reach per- 
haps he won't spend so much.” 

And so the days went by, with Oliver 
Featherweight sewing more beautifully 
than any tailor in the whole kingdom 
but growing more absent-minded all the 
time. 

“Oh dear!” he said over and over. “If 
only I could do something wonderful to 
make up for my stupid blunders!” 

One day, when Oliver Featherweight 
was working very hard on a gorgeous 
blue and gold uniform for the band- 
master, he heard a mean, rasping voice 
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behind him. The little tailor jumped 
and then trembled with fear, because in 
all his life he had never heard a voice 
that was anything but kind and friendly. 
Slowly turning his head, he found him- 
self face to face with an evil-looking 
stranger, a man so big and gruff that 
the little tailor felt smaller and frailer 
than ever beside him. 

‘Whose uniform is that?” the stranger 
demanded in a harsh voice. 

“Why ... why, it’s the b-bandmaster’s, 
sir,’ the little tailor stammered. “He 
must wear it when he conducts the open- 
air concert tonight.” 

‘And does he always wear the same 
kind of uniform?” 

‘Oh, yes,” said the tailor, ‘‘always blue 
and gold. You see, his old one is shabby 
and he needs a new one because to- 
night’s concert is very special. The King 
and Queen will be there!” 

“Never mind the King and Queen,” 
said the wicked stranger. ‘Aha! If peo- 
ple see me in the bandmaster’s uniform 
they won't try to catch me.” 

‘Are youa... thief?” asked the tailor. 

‘Never mind what I am. How long 
will it take to finish that uniform?” 

“About t-t-t-twenty minutes,’ stam- 
mered the tailor. “But please, sir, don’t 
take the bandmaster’s fine new uniform! 
It’s a very special concert.” 

“Finish that uniform!” boomed the 
stranger in a commanding voice. 

Shaking like a leaf, and with his spec- 
tacles fairly dancing on the end of his 
nose, the little tailor again went to work 
on the bandmaster’s uniform. 

When it was finished, the stranger 
snatched it from the trembling hands 
and put it on. Then, tucking his old suit 
under his arm, he ran through the fit- 
ting room and out the back door. 
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The poor tailor said to himself, “I 
must go tell the bandmaster. I must even 
tell the Lord Mayor.” So he hurried into 
a coat that was much too big for him and 
went shuffling off to the town hall. 

There he found himself in the midst 
of a great hubbub. From all sides he 
could hear the people talking excitedly 
about the thief who got away. Even the 
King’s guards were there, standing at at- 
tention and looking extremely nervous. 

The Lord Mayor had a solemn look 
on his face but when he saw the little 
tailor he smiled. “Greetings, Oliver 
Featherweight,” said the Lord Mayor. 
“I see you’re wearing the new coat you 
made for me. It’s much too big for you, 
my friend.” ' 

Everybody laughed and the tailor 
blushed all the way to his toes. He was 
so embarrassed at having worn the 
wrong coat that he stammered as he told 
the Lord Mayor about the stranger and 
the bandmaster’s uniform. 

There was absolute silence until the 
tailor had finished his story. Then the 
people cried out, ‘““Why, that was the 
bold, bad thief who stole the Queen’s 
necklace yesterday from under her very 
nose!” 
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The little tailor drew a quivering 
breath. The Queen’s precious necklace, 
brought from India, all diamonds and 
rubies and worth a fortune! If only he 
had been big enough and brave enough 
to capture the thief, then he, Oliver 
Featherweight, would have been a hero! 
Instead, he had made it easy for the 
thief to get away. 

“I can never do anything wonderful,” 
he sighed. It was a forlorn little tailor 
who went up to the bandmaster to tell 
him how sorry he was about the stolen 
uniform. 

“It wasn’t your fault, Oliver Feather- 
weight,” the bandmaster said kindly. 
“By the way, you must have had to fin- 
ish the uniform in a great hurry.” 

“Yes, I had to...” began the tailor, 
“because . . .”” Suddenly he clapped his 
hand to his forehead the way he always 
did when he remembered something. 

“But I didn’t really finish it!” he 
cried. “Oh, dear, I forgot to sew the 
pockets on tight!” 
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“What do you mean?” asked the 
puzzled bandmaster. 

The tailor explained. “You see, the 
pockets had only long basting threads to 
hold them in place. Later I was going to 
stitch them on tight, but the stranger 
made me so nervous I forgot to.” 

Everybody stared at the little tailor. 
The Lord Mayor then asked him a very 
important question. “Tell me, Oliver 
Featherweight, could something fall 
straight through those pockets?” 

“I’m afraid it could,” said the tailor 
sadly. “Something smallish could.” 

“Then come, Oliver Featherweight, 
we are going to your shop.” 

With these words the Lord Mayor, 
followed by the whole crowd, rushed 


from the town hall and down the street 
to the tailor’s shop. The Lord Mayor 
and the King’s guards went inside and 
crawled around on their hands and 
knees. This surprised the tailor and he 


hoped there were no needles on the 
floor. 
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Suddenly there was a great shout of 
joy, and the guards looked as though 
nothing would ever make them nervous 
again. For there in the Lord Mayor's 
hands was the Queen’s necklace, all dia- 
monds and rubies and worth a fortune. 

“It was just as I hoped,” said the Lord 
Mayor. “The thief took the necklace 
from a pocket of his own suit and 
dropped it into—or I should say straight 
through—a pocket of the bandmaster’s 
uniform. By the time he discovered his 
loss he didn’t dare come back to get the 
necklace. Oh, thank you, Oliver Feath- 





erweight, for being so absent-minded 
that you forgot to sew the pockets!” 

Happy guards lifted the little tailor 
high and people cheered him loudly. 

“Long live the King!” they cried. 
“Long may our Queen wear her neck- 
lace! Long may our little tailor remain 
absent-minded!” 

Then the tailor understood. He, 
Oliver Featherweight, was a hero! He 
tried not to look too proud, but after all 
it isn’t everybody who can foil a thief 
and save a queen’s necklace. 
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THE WATCH ANIMAL 


By MARION HOLLAND 


tt the neighbors said that Miss 
Martin had ‘“‘a green thumb,” and 
when Katie Cleary was very little, she 
used to wonder which thumb it was. She 
was a little scared of Miss Martin, but 
just the same she used to stand around 
outside Miss Martin’s garden, watching 
her dig and weed and spray, and hoping 
to catch a glimpse of her green thumb. 
But she never did, because Miss 
Martin wore big gardening 
gloves, just as she always wore a pink 
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always 


e Illustrated by the Author 


sunbonnet and a grey dress and funny 
black shoes that laced all the way up 
the front. 

Nobody really knew her. Nobody had 
ever been inside her house; and some- 
times, when people spoke to her, out 
working in her garden, she didn’t even 
answer, sO pretty soon most everybody 
quit speaking. 

Katie Cleary got acquainted with her 
by accident. She got a puppy for her 
birthday, and the puppy went right 
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across the street and dug up a whole bed 
of Miss Martin’s delphinium seedlings 
before Katie could catch him. 

“I’m terribly sorry,’’ she panted, as 
she dragged him out by the collar. 

“So am I,” replied Miss Martin grim- 
ly, getting right down on her knees with 
a trowel and starting in to repair the 
damage. 

Katie felt dreadful about it. Of 
course, she knew by now that Miss 
Martin didn’t really and truly have a 
green thumb at all. People only meant 
that all green things grew and bloomed 
for her much better than they did for 
anybody else. 

“I’m terribly sorry,’”’ she repeated, to 
Miss Martin’s bent back, “especially be- 
cause your garden is so pretty. It looks 
just like the colored pages in the seed 
catalogues. I planted some seeds last 
year, but it didn’t do much good. As 
soon as they came up, my baby brother 
dug up most of them, and then my big 
brothers accidentally ran over them on 
their bikes. I think boys are awfully hard 
on flowers, don’t you?” 

‘Boys,’ repeated Miss Martin vaguely. 
“I don’t know. But dogs! Dogs drive me 
crazy!” 

She said this so loudly and fiercely 
that Katie was quite alarmed, and she 
picked up her puppy and ran straight 
home with him. After that she didn’t 
go anywhere near Miss Martin’s yard for 
a long time. 

But one day, as she was walking past, 
Miss Martin called to her. “You're the 
little girl who likes flowers, aren’t you? 
Would you like a bouquet?” And she 
handed Katie an enormous bunch of 
phlox, rose-colored with starry white 
eyes. 

The first thing Katie knew, she was 
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quite good friends with Miss Martin. 
Katie soon found out the names of all 
the flowers in the garden. She also found 
out why Miss Martin was so fierce about 
dogs. 

Almost everybody in the neighbor- 
hood had a dog, and almost all the dogs 
preferred Miss Martin’s yard to their 
own. Miss Martin was always shooing 
dogs out of the garden, but Katie didn’t 
think she was very good at it. The dogs 
didn’t take her seriously. 

Most of them dug. The flower beds 
were always freshly weeded and culti- 
vated, and every dog for blocks around 
that got a bone brought it right into Miss 
Martin’s garden to bury it. A lot of them 
didn’t even bring bones. ‘They just came 
in and dug a few big holes to see whether 
any of the other dogs had been burying 
anything interesting lately. 

Others rolled. ‘They rolled over and 
over on the smooth green grass. ‘They 
rolled and wallowed on the flower beds 
where small juicy plants were just com- 
ing up. 

The trouble was, Katie decided, that 
Miss Martin’s yard was simply a para- 
dise for dogs, and the dogs knew it. If 
their owners forgot to keep water in 
their pans on hot days, they didn’t mind. 
They could count on Miss Martin. She 
left the hose running, just a trickle so 
that it would soak into the ground, and 
moved it from one thirsty flower bed to 
another. The dogs would line up for 
drinks, four or five of them sitting pa- 
tiently on convenient clumps of iris or 
peonies, waiting for their turns. 

“Dogs!” Miss Martin would exclaim, 
in the middle of a sentence, and dash at 
them, waving a trowel. Sometimes she 
threw the trowel, but her aim wasn’t 
very good. There was one red setter that 
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always chased after it and fetched it back 
to Miss Martin in his mouth, lolloping 
through any flower beds that got in his 
way. 

Katie began to worry about the dog 
problem. “Why don’t you build a good 
high fence all the way around the yard?” 
she asked. 

Miss Martin pursed up her lips. “I’ve 
thought about it,” she admitted. “But 
the only reason for flowers is to look 
pretty, and all fences are ugly. And most 
of them are expensive,” she added. 

“Well then,” suggested Katie, “why 
don’t you get a dog of your own? You 
could get a great big fierce watch dog 
that wouldn’t let any other dogs come 
into your yard.” 

“Dogs!’” snapped Miss Martin. “I 
don’t like dogs. I don’t want a dog.” 

“Of course,” Katie went on “that 
kind of dog often won't let the mailman 
or the grocery boy come into the yard 
either. Or the garbage man. That might 
be a nuisance.” 

Miss Martin smiled. She didn’t often 
smile, but she looked much better when 
she did. “I have even thought sometimes 
of hiring a boy, just to sit around all 
summer and keep the dogs out of the 
garden—if I could afford it.” 

“Boys!” exclaimed Katie, who had 
three brothers. ““Don’t even think about 
it. No. What you need is a watch animal 
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that isn’t a dog. Something small and 
tidy, that won’t dig holes or trample on 
the flowers, that will keep the dogs out 
of the yard.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Martin dryly. 
“But what?” 

“I don’t know,” Katie admitted. “But 
if I think of something, I'll let you 
know.” 

She thought about it a lot, off and on. 
Once she thought she had it. “I’ve been 
reading a book,” she told Miss Martin, 
“all about mongooses—mongeese—what- 
ever it is. Anyway, they’re small tidy ani- 
mals that make lovely pets, but they're 
so fierce that they can kill snakes and 
rats just like that.” 

“TI am not troubled by snakes or rats,” 
said Miss Martin. “Do they chase dogs?” 

“It doesn’t say,” Katie admitted. “But 
I should think it would be worth try- 
ing.” 

‘And where can I get one of these ani- 
mals?”’ inquired Miss Martin. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know. But 
they're very common in India,’ she 
added hopefully. 

“I wasn’t planning to go to India,” 
said Miss Martin. ““Were you?” 

“Well, no,” said Katie; so she had to 
give up on that one. In fact, she finally 
had to give up altogether. 

Nothing was further from her mind 
the day she came up Miss Martin’s front 
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walk, carrying a large grocery carton. 
Miss Martin was spraying roses, but she 
put the sprayer down when she saw 
Katie’s face. 

“My goodness, child, what is the 
trouble?” she asked. 

Katie set the carton down on the 
steps. “She was lost and hungry when 
my cousin found her,” she said in a 
muffled voice. “But my aunt won't let 
my cousin keep her, and my mother 
won't let me keep her—and nobody 
wants her.” 

There was a scratching noise inside 
the box. A small grey paw pushed the 
lid up a few inches, and a small grey cat 
squeezed through the opening. She 
looked bedraggled and indignant, and 
sat right down and started to lick at her 
ruffled fur. 

“So now I have to take her to the 
pound,” said Katie in despair, “‘and you 
know what they do with stray cats at the 
pound. I’ve asked and asked, and nobody 
wants her because—’’ 

“Dogs!’’ exclaimed Miss Martin sud- 
denly, looking around for a weapon. A 
jaunty foxhound sauntered toward the 
rose bed. Suddenly he noticed the cat, 
and his eyes lit up. 

“Look out!” cried Miss Martin. 
“Don’t let him hurt the poor little cat.”’ 

The poor little cat arched her back. 
Her tail fluffed out. Somewhere deep in- 
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side her, like a faraway fire siren, an 
ominous noise began with a moan and 
ended with a shriek. She shot across the 
grass at the dog like a streak of grey 
light. One barbed front paw darted out 
—one! two! across his surprised nose. 
Before he could move, the other paw 
struck—one! two! 

It was all over in ten seconds. The 
little cat was sitting again on the steps, 
running her pink tongue over her white 
bib, and far down the street the agonized 
yelps of the foxhound. were fading away 
in the distance. 

Miss Martin stared at Katie. “But— 
but,” she stammered. “I have always un- 
derstood that it was the dogs that chased 
the cats. Always.” 

“Me, too,” said Katie in a daze. “But 
look—but listen—I mean, here’s your 
watch animal that chases dogs, right 
here! And even better than that, she 
chases ‘em so they stay chased. I bet it’s 
a long time before that dog ever comes 
back!” 

“Perhaps it was an accident,” said 
Miss Martin cautiously. “Perhaps it 
wouldn’t happen again.” 

“Wait and _ “see,” 
“Please!” 

They didn’t have long to wait. The 
big brown boxer up the street bounded 
into the yard with the remains of some- 
body’s teddy bear dangling from his 
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implored Katie. 





jaws, and started systematically shaking 
all the stuffings out of it all over the tidy 
front lawn. 

This time, the cat not only ran him 
out of the yard, but followed him a little 
way down the street. Then she returned, 
stepping daintily between the flowers, 
and sat down on Miss Martin’s front 
steps. Miss Martin murmured, “I never 
would have believed it. Never, never, 
never.” 

Katie had been thinking hard. She 
said hesitantly, “I think it must be on 
account of the kittens. I mean, she’s pro- 
tecting them.” 

“What?” asked Miss Martin. 

Katie lifted the lid of the box. “Yes, 
kittens,”’ she said gloomily. “And now I 
suppose you don’t want her. ‘That’s why 
nobody else wanted her.” 

Inside the box, two small kittens, 
their eyes barely opened, lay on a scrap 
of newspaper. They blinked at the sud- 
den light and set up a shrill squeaking. 
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The mother cat bounded into the box 
and stood over them. 

Miss Martin cleared her throat. “Kit- 
tens,” she said, uncertainly. Katie 
watched anxiously as she knelt beside 
the box and took off one glove, and 
reached in and stroked a kitten with 
cautious fingers. ‘Kittens,’ she said 
again. ““Why—they’re very soft, aren't 
they?” 

The little grey mother cat lay care- 
fully down beside her kittens. She 
stretched one front paw over them, and 
they began to purr, now loud, now low. 
Her green eyes opened wide, then nar- 
rowed to slits, then opened again, and 
Miss Martin just knelt beside the box. 

“She'll be a wonderful watch animal,” 
pleaded Katie. “Just think—no more 
dogs in the yard! And the kittens will be 
loads of fun to play with in the winter 
when you can’t work in the garden,” she 
added eagerly. 

Miss Martin stood up with a jerk, and 
exclaimed sharply, ‘Good heavens, 
whatever am I thinking of?” 

Katie’s heart sank. 

“Whatever am I thinking of?” re- 
peated Miss Martin. “Standing here like 
a nonny, and the poor thing must be 
starving to death. And surely those kit- 
tens ought to be lying on something 
softer than old newspapers!” 

Miss Martin bustled into the house, 
to find some food for her cat and a piece 
of blanket for her kittens. 
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“It'll be along time before that dog comes back.” 





Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by JUPO 


HOW SEEDS GROW 
When you plant seeds in the earth, 
you miss the fun of seeing them sprout. 
To see this, plant seeds under glass. 
Keep about an inch of water in the 
bottom of a glass which has been lined 
with paper toweling or blotting paper. 


GLASS PLATES 
BLOTTING PAPER | 





“1 




















Slip seeds between the paper and the 
glass. Lima beans, grass, or radish seeds 
are good for this experiment, although 
other kinds can also be used. Within a 
few days, your seeds will sprout if kept 
in a warm place. 

They need no food or earth—just air, 
water and warmth. Each seed has its own 
food supply underneath its skin. The 
skin bursts as the seed absorbs water and 
swells. Then the stem of the little plant 
inside begins to push up toward sun- 
light, while its rootlets go down toward 
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water. As the seedling uses the stored 
food, it grows real roots, a stem, and 
leaves. It then becomes ready to make its 
own food out of minerals and water 
taken in by the roots and gases the leaves 
take from the air. 

No matter how a seed is turned, the 
stem grows upwards and the roots down- 
ward. After sprouting has started, turn 
some of your seeds. Stems and rootlets 
will twist around. Turn them daily and 
see what happens. 

If you can get two flat pieces of glass 
and fix them so they will stand upright, 
you can turn the glass instead of the 
seeds. Set the seeds on toweling or blot- 
ting paper placed between the glass 
plates. Use colored blotting paper, if pos- 
sible, for the delicate stems and rootlets 
will show up better against it. ‘Tie the 
plates together with string or rubber 
bands. Arrange them in a dish with a 
little water in it to keep the paper moist. 
If you turn the glass plates one quarter 
of the way around every day or two, the 
roots and stems will twist into a spiral 
design. Turn them in the opposite di- 
rection and they will unwind. 

Plants cannot walk, but they have 
their own ways of moving toward the 
things they need to stay alive, 





| THEN Pur SEEDS 
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CAPE COD COWBOYS 




















On a wintry night in February, 1950, 
two young men sat watching a thrilling 
Western in a small movie theater on 
Cape Cod. They were fishermen, named 
Bob Bacon and Harold Payne, and they 
had been having a run of bad luck. 

“I wish we could round up fish the 
way those cowboys handle cattle,” Bob 
whispered. 

“Yes,” replied Harold. “And I wish 
that the fish were as big as those steers. 
We sure could use the money that big 
fish would bring in the market.” 

The next morning the two fishermen 
headed out to sea in their fast, little 
powerboat, still thinking about the cow- 
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A True Story by LUKE FAUST 
Illustrated by JOHN WONSETLER 


boys. The air was frosty so they were 
bundled up in heavy woolen sweaters 
and windbreakers, with the flaps of their 
woolen caps pulled close about their 
ears. You have to be hardy to make a 
living as a Cape Cod fisherman in winter. 

Just as they rounded the black can 
buoy that marks the channel out to the 
ocean, Bob pointed ahead and shouted, 
“What's that! Look over there!” 

Dead ahead, the sea was being 
churned into foam as nearly two score of 
great black fins cut through the surface 


of the water a quarter of a mile in front 
of them. 

‘Whales! Whales!” cried Harold, 
nearly falling overboard in his excite- 
ment. This was the first time in many 
years that a herd of whales had appeared 
in Wellfleet Harbor. 

The great, black monsters, as big and 
as powerful as motor trucks, were com- 
ing down the channel toward them. 
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“They are pilot whales and probably 
being chased by a larger killer whale,” 
yelled Bob above the noise of the 
engine. “Let’s try to round them up. If 
we can run them ashore, it will mean a 
small fortune for us both!”’ 

The boys knew that the pilot whale 
has a large dome on the forepart of its 
head which is filled with valuable oil, 
Since it will not freeze even at 70 degrees 
below zero, it is much in demand for cer- 
tain scientific instruments. 

‘What are we waiting for?’ Harold 
shouted. 

Bob owned the little motorboat, and 
it was up to him to decide what to do. 
Even with proper equipment, catching 
whales is risky work, filled with danger. 
If the whales turned on the boat, they 
could crush the fragile craft as easily as 
you could crush an eggshell. 

Bob thought for a moment. Should 
they take a chance with these huge mon- 
sters? It would mean death in the icy 
sea if they were unlucky. But if they suc- 
ceeded, they would have money enough 
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to feed their families for the rest of the 
winter. 

“Well, let’s try it,’’ shouted Bob, above 
the roar of the motor. He opened the 
throttle of the engine wide and sent the 
little boat flying through the water, with 
a sheet of spray breaking over its bow. 

Skillfully maneuvering the motor- 
boat, he worked around the herd of 
whales to get between them and the sea, 
and thus prevent them from escaping. 

Then began one of the strangest chases 
that man ever saw. ‘The roar of the mo- 
tor in back of them sent the frightened 
whales madly swimming up the harbor. 
‘The water was not deep enough for them 
to dive and get away, as they would have 
done had they been out in the ocean. 
The terror-stricken whales could do 
nothing but flap their huge tails and 
push farther up the channel. The noise 
of the motor and the churning of the 
boat’s propeller kept crowding them on 
and on. 

Other fishermen on their way out to 
sea stopped their boats to watch. They 
were amazed to see Bob and Harold 
rounding up those whales as neatly as 
cowboys round up a herd of cattle. 
Word got around quickly, and soon 
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the shores were lined with curious spec- 
tators. Could the young fishermen drive 
the monsters on shore or would the big 
brutes turn and sink the little craft? 

“The boys can’t do it,”” exclaimed one 
old sea captain on the shore. “It’s never 
been done before. Just wait until those 
whales start getting into shallow water. 
Then they'll turn. When they do, I 
wouldn’t give two cents for the chance 
those boys have of getting out of it 
alive.” 

“That's right,”” said another sea cap- 
tain standing nearby. “Those boys were 
big fools to try chasing whales in a tiny 
boat like that. Those whales will crush 
that boat and swallow the boys just like 
the whale swallowed Jonah. Why, I re- 
member the time old Bill Fiske lost his 
life chasing whales and he knew more 
about...” But the voice of the old sea 
captain was lost in the shouts that arose 
from the crowd as the whales were 
driven straight up the Chequessett 
River. 

The boys had to be careful now. They 
felt their hair standing on end. They 
knew that any one of the powerful 
whales could sink their boat with one 
blow of its tail or one angry nudge of its 
big, black, bulging forehead. Even if 
their boat was not broken to bits, if the 
fishermen were thrown out, it meant 
death in those icy waters. 

Sometimes a big bull whale would try 
to turn back toward the open sea. Then 
the fearless young fishermen would 
speed up their motorboat and come 
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charging straight in at him, turning to 
avoid a collision only at the last moment. 
By that time, the whale was more fright- 
ened of the roar of the motorboat than 
he was of the shallow water and would 
swim back to the rest of the herd. 

Fortunately for the boys, the tide 
turned just then and the level of the 
water began to drop, leaving the entire 
herd of monster whales stranded on the 
shore, jerking their mighty tails and try- 
ing to work themselves back into deeper 
water. The huge fish were harpooned 
one by one to put them out of their 
misery. Then, taking a long length of 
strong rope, the fishermen tied all of the 
whales’ tails together. 

When the tide came in again, the 
water rose and floated the whales so that 
the boys were able to tow the monsters 
wherever they wanted. They took them 
to the harbor, where they could be cut 
up, and the valuable oil boiled out. 

The next morning newspapers 
throughout the country had front-page 
stories of this seemingly impossible feat 
of rounding up a “gam” of whales in a 
small boat. Scientists from the Marine 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts, couldn’t believe it and came over 
to see for themselves. ‘There they were— 
thirty-six whales pulled up on the shore. 
Everyone of them weighed up to 4,000 
pounds and measured nearly twenty feet 
long. They were true monsters of the 
deep, which you will find mentioned as 
“blackfish,” along with the killer whale, 
in Melville’s classic, Moby Dick. 
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The victim cries. 






































Globi acts without delay, Victim ups and flies away. 
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The Mice of Spain 
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The mice of Spain ~ 
Have little rain, 


They sup on olive oil. 


The mice of France 


Drink wine and dance, 





They have small use for toil. 


The Chinese mice 





They live on rice, 


Their eyes are set a-slant. 


Mice Hindu-born 
Eat sacred corn 


And ride the elephant. 


But as for us 





We make no fuss 


While we have meat and cheese. 


All night we'll sing “Qe , 
J 


In a scampering ring, 


.. And frolic as we please! 


Poems by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 








Stay Cit Home Song 



































The big rats pack their ditty bags 1 = X y “ al wy 
And sail for Shanghai or Rome, iu — Nas =p] F 
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The big rats visit the pyramids 





And stare at St. Peter’s dome, 
But the little mice know every corner and crack, 


And they are busy at home. 


The big rats bluster and brag and fight 
From Santo Domingo to Nome, 
But the little mice share each sip and each sup 


And they are content to stay home! 















Mouse Hole Chorus 


Rats are a great deal bigger, 








And chipmunks are more gay, 








But we are content with our tiny size | 


And our gowns of velvet gray. 





And we are content with our little feet, 
And our whiskers of delicate brown, 
And our eyes, like shoe-buttons, shiny and black, 


And the way our tails hang down! 
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Pictures by TIBOR GERGELY 





By MARK HAGER e 


MET Benny Ronan one summer 

while I was staying a while with my 
Aunt Vicky over in town. Aunt Vicky 
scrubbed me up and told me to go to 
the schoolhouse playground where I 
might meet some respectable boys for 
playmates. 

A lot of boys were on the playground, 
batting and throwing baseballs. One of 
the boys sat down, with his glove on his 
knee and his elbow on his glove. 

“Hey, buddy,” I called, “how about 
lending me your glove a while?” 

‘They sell ’em to you in the store,” 
he snarled, and I started to walk away, 
when another boy touched me on the 
arm. 

“No need to ask ’em,” the new boy 
said. “Boys that’s got gloves are buddies, 
and us boys that have to catch bare- 
handed have to be buddies, see?”’ 

He pulled from his tight hip pocket a 
dirty ald baseball with the hide busted 
at the seams. 

“Want to catch a fewe”’ 

The boy was shirtless, hatless, bare- 
footed, and his toes looked hard and 
rusty like nails. 

After we played a while, we sat down. 

“Fore the summer’s over, I aim to 
have a fielder’s glove,” he said. ““They 
got boy’s gloves for three dollars. Al- 
ready got eighty cents... .” 

“How'd you get it?” 

“Working. Odd jobs. Come home 
with me and I'l] let you shake it.” 

“Shake it?” 

“Yeah. You got to fix it so you can’t 
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Illustrated by WILLIAM SHARP 


shake it out and spend it any old time.” 
* I followed the boy down the alley, and 
from under the corner of the house, he 
got out an Old Dutch Cleanser can and 
in the top he had punched an inch-long 
hole. He held it to his ear and shook it, 
and passed it to me. 

“What kind of work do you do? Could 
I help? I want a fielder’s glove, too.” 

“You got to have two things—a pair 





“Boys that catch barehanded 
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of scissors and a can something like this.” 

“I can sneak out my Aunt Vicky’s scis- 
sors.” 

“We'll hunt you a can,” he said, and 
I followed him up and down the alley 
until we found a can like his. He came 
home with me to help me punch the 
hole in the top of the can. Aunt Vicky 
saw him with me under the shade of the 
maple tree in the yard, and she frowned 
and tried to talk to me with her looks 
like she could, and tell me I had chosen 
bad company. 

Berny Ronan noticed that. I could see 
from the glint in his blue eyes, he was 
nobody’s fool. He got up and sidled 


























have to be buddies.” 


away, telling me where to meet him next 
day with the scissors and my can. 

I pulled off my shoes. I wanted to have 
tough, hard feet like Benny Ronan had, 
and we went from house to house with 
our scissors and Old Dutch Cleanser cans 
in our hip pockets. 

Now and then a lady would pitch us a 
nickel or a dime to get rid of us, but 
generally they would find something for 
us to do with the scissors. ‘They liked to 
have the grass trimmed neatly around 
their flower beds, and sometimes. a fin- 
ishing touch on the hedgerows. 

Of course, the dimes and nickels came 
slow. It was weeks before we had half 
enough, but we worked on and sweated. 
Benny Ronan knew that my Aunt Vicky 
did not like him, but he would not say 
that he knew it. He just wouldn’t ven- 
ture in my Aunt Vicky’s yard any more. 

And the time I cut my heel on the 
glass, it scared Benny. I think it scared 
him because he thought my Aunt Vicky 
might blame him, so I didn’t go to the 
house until the blood had dried, and I 
could wash my foot. 

Sometimes, I wanted to shake my 
money out a piece at a time, just to see 
it and count it, but Benny wouldn't 
let me. 

“Don’t ever shake it out,” he said, but 
one night at the house, I did. I could 
not understand why I had fifty cents 
more than I thought. I did not mention 
it, but I had a suspicion that Benny 
Ronan was cheating himself to let me 
catch up on the eighty cents he had in 
his can when we started. 

Then we got enough in our cans to 
make us nervous. We could smell the 
new leather of the fielder’s gloves. Benny 
said another week at the most, and we 
would have it. 
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Then something had to 
happen. I recollect I was 
trimming the grass from 
around a bed of blue and 
white irises when the pain 
struck me in the leg. It got 
worse as the day went on. I 
did not tell Benny, and I did 
not tell Aunt Vicky that 
night. My foot was turning 
red and starting to swell. 

Sometime in the night, I 
felt the back of Aunt Vicky’s 
hand on my cheek. 

“You been groaning in 
your sleep,” she said, ‘“‘and 
you got fever. Have you 
been running in the wet 
grass or in the river with that 
dirty boy again?” 

She turned on the light and turned 
down the cover. 

I had to tell it now. “I cut my heel on 
a piece of glass,’”’ I said. “It hurts clear 
up to my hip.” 

She called the doctor. He put the ther- 
mometer under my tongue and held my 
wrist. He held up my leg and looked 
close. I could see the red streaks. 

Then he sat down with his black bag 
across his knees, and fixed the long 
needle. Seemed like it did my Aunt 
Vicky good just to watch me squirm at 
the sight of the long needle. I wondered 
if she was thinking of the bill. 

“I'll put my glove money on it,” I told 
her after the doctor left. 

-“T’ll pay the doctor,” she said, “but 
hereafter, you keep away from that dirty 
boy you been running with.” 

I didn’t like that. It cut worse than the 
pain and the doctor’s needle. 

Sometimes I could hear Benny give a 
low whistle out in the street, and I would 
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“I picked up the can 


push back the curtain and crook my 
finger to him to come in, but he 
wouldn’t do it. 

Once, Aunt Vicky remarked, “Your 
friend hasn’t been in to see you.” 

“He's afraid,”’ I said. ““He knows you 
don’t like him.” 

Aunt Vicky did not answer. 

But next day, I heard her talking to 
Benny Ronan out at the yard fence. I 
could not tell what she said, but my 
heart leaped, for I hoped she was invit- 
ing him to come in and see me, but 
Benny didn’t come. 

Aunt Vicky came upstairs. 

“I am going to give your boy friend a 
chance,” she said. ‘““The doctor said you 
would ‘need a crutch. I can buy you the 
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and held my breath.” 


baseball glove myself, so, just to see, I 
told Benny to take your money can with 
him and shake it and buy you a crutch. I 
just wonder. I wonder if we'll see that 
boy or the money again or ever see the 
crutch...” 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” I 
said. “He'll bring my crutch all right, 
but it'll hurt him in the heart to have 
to shake my can.” | 

In half an hour, we heard Benny Ro- 
nan come bounding onto the front 
porch, and he hit the stairs and came 
in with my crutch. I thought Aunt Vicky 
seemed a little puzzled. 

‘“Here’s your crutch,” Benny said. 
‘“‘Now you can get out.” 

Aunt Vicky went downstairs. “I been 
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wanting to come see you,” Benny said, 
but didn’t say why he hadn't. 

Then he helped me downstairs. 

When we got downstairs, I saw my 
empty money can where Benny had left 
it on the mantel. 

I ventured toward it. I wanted to 
touch it. 

“Soon as I can go on this foot, I in- 
tend to start work again and so I'll keep 
my can,” I said, and with that I touched 
it. I picked it up. Then I held my 
breath. The weight was there. I moved 
it toward my ear, and the slightest tilt 
caused the money to rattle. 

I did not speak. I just looked at Benny 
Ronan. 

“Aw, shucks,” Benny said, “you 
couldn’t shake a feller’s can and him 
crippled. I can work, see?’”’ He was bor- 
ing into my Aunt Vicky’s best carpet 
with a hard big toe. 

Aunt Vicky stopped her dusting and 
looked at us. She looked startled and 
surprised. 

“Benny,” I said, “has gone and shook 
his can to buy my crutch.” 

Aunt Vicky did not speak. For a min- 
ute she looked at Benny Ronan. For 
once, I am sure, she saw something be- 
sides the dirt on Benny’s neck, for she 
made a little noise in her throat, and a 
little dash to Benny, and maybe Benny 
didn’t feel it, but I saw water drop on 
his hair as she hugged him. 

Then Aunt Vicky spoke. 

“Boys,” she said, “I am going to bake 
a custard pie for us all, and while I do 
that, I wonder if Benny will do some- 
thing for me... .” 

“Aw, I'll do anything to help...” 

“Then take this ten-dollar bill,’”’ Aunt 
Vicky said, ‘‘and buy two fielder’s gloves 
out of it...” 
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By MURRAY T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


TORIES of pigeons and dogs making 
S the Army or Navy their career are 
fairly common, but not so common are 
stories of eagles joining the service. So 
far as I know, only one ever did—at least 
in this country. 

That was Old Abe, as colorful a char- 
acter as ever grew wings! Abe was a 
soldier’s soldier. His “service record’’ 
states that he took part in thirty-six bat- 
tles and skirmishes, and was slightly 
wounded in three of them. 

Things just, naturally happened to 
Abe. While still a fledgling, he and a 
brother were “kidnapped” by a young 
Chippewa Indian named Chief Sky, who 
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raided their aerie in a pine tree near the 
rapids of Wisconsin’s Flambeau River 
in the summer of 1861. 

Injuries suffered in their capture 
killed his brother, but Old Abe was 
made of sterner stuff. His redskin owner 
didn’t keep him long. When offered a 
bushel of corn, the Indian eagerly ac- 
cepted, and Old Abe changed hands. 

Abe lived with Farmer McCann, his 
new owner, for almost a year; then once 
again changed hands. McCann presented 
his pet to the men of the Eighth Regi- 
ment at Eau Claire who honored their 
new mascot by nicknaming their outfit 
the “Eagle Regiment.” 

When the Eighth headed for the 
front, it was Old Abe who led the way. 
During a stopover in St. Louis, Missouri, 
someone shouted, “Hey! ‘Take five 














hundred dollars for that bird?” The re- 
ply was quick and emphatic. 

“Mister,” replied Captain Perkins, 
the regimental commander, “‘I’d as soon 
sell one of my men!” 

Though a “private,’”’ Abe had an 
orderly, usually one of the tallest men in 
the regiment, to care for and carry him 
into battle. Perched atop a pole and fast- 
ened to it by a twenty-foot cord, Abe 
always rode above the heads of the 
soldiers alongside the flag. 

In the midst of battle, he would jump 
up and down on his platform, screaming 
wildly as though urging his comrades on 
to victory. And the greater the storm of 
battle, the louder his screams. A real 
character was Old Abe! 

Next to fighting, Abe’s greatest love 
was music; martial music, especially. 
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When he heard the Bonaparte March he 
would walk during the slow part but 
when it quickened he would flutter his 
wings and hop and dance as though he 
knew what it was all about! 

Not everyone liked Abe. Southern 
soldiers hated him as much as Northern 
army men loved him. Confederate 
soldiers called him “that Yankee buz- 
zard!” During the Battle of Corinth in 
1862, the sight of the eagle so annoyed 
Confederate General Price that he is- 
sued orders to shoot him on sight. That 
was easier said than done, for Abe bore 
a charmed life. He and his orderly (he 
had six in three years) were hit several 
times but never seriously. Abe had tail 
feathers shot off, which hurt his dignity 
but not his person. 

Never was a creature more like a 
human than he. Cooing affectionately 
for old friends, he gave a spiteful chuckle 








whenever he bested enemies, whom he 
never forgot. The day’s fighting over, 
Abe turned watchdog, dozing fitfully but 
instantly awake and screaming an alarm 
at the approach of strangers. 

Many stories are told of his ability 
to reason almost like a human. Once, 
during a very hot battle, men of the 
Eighth Regiment were ordered to lie 
flat to escape deadly Confederate fire. 

Old Abe, perched on his pole, saw his 
companions flinging themselves to the 
ground and did likewise. When they 
rose, he returned to his perch and stayed 
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there during the rest of the engagement! 

In another battle a bullet cut his 
leash. He was free! But the idea of de- 
sertion never entered his head. Soaring 
about overhead, he located his own flag, 
then quickly flew down and joined 
ranks once more! 

By the time the war ended everyone 
had heard of ““The Battle Bird” and de- 
mands to see him became so great he was 
taken on a nation-wide tour to raise 
funds for the veterans of the Union 
Army. He drew great crowds everywhere 
and Phineas T. Barnum, the showman, 
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offered $20,000 for him. It was refused. 
His personal appearances raised $25,000, 
every cent of which went to help dis- 
abled veterans and orphans. That cer- 
tainly must have pleased Old Abe! 

Fame never turned Abe’s head nor did 
he ever forget a friend. Years later a re- 
union was held in Wisconsin’s state cap- 
ital, Madison, and several of the eagle’s 
old comrades dropped in at the Capitol 
Park, where he spent pleasant summer 
days, to see him. As they drew near, one 
gave a peculiar whistle. Instantly, Abe 
became alert; the man whistled again 
and Abe’s excitement knew no bounds. 
The whistler walked up and the old bird 
put his head against the soldier’s cheek, 
cooing affectionately. 

“Boys,” said the ex-soldier through 
tear-filled eyes, ‘“I wouldn’t have missed 
this for anything!” 

Abe never forgot his military training, 
either. As Old Glory passed, he gave his 
famous “‘salute.’’ Rising to full height, 
he spread his broad wings, flapped them 
three or four times, then settled down 
again, turning his attention to the old 
wartime comrades who often gathered 
about him. 

Abe made his final public appearance 
at the G.A.R. National Encampment in 
Milwaukee in 1880, where he shared the 
spotlight with General Grant. A year 
later he died at the age of twenty, and 
his preserved body was placed on display 
in the state capitol building. In 1904 
fire swept Memorial Hall consuming 
“The Battle Bird’s” body. 

But like that mythical bird, the Phoe- 
nix, fire, no matter how great, could 
never erase Old Abe. Like other na- 
tional heroes, he lives forever among the 
pages of American history as a great and 
colorful soldier. 
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JOKES 
by George 





June again! We go on vacation and so 
do you. Why not see how many jokes you 
can collect over the summer? Send them 
all to me in the fall. Just remember the 
address: George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


When Johnny came home from Sunday 
School, Father wondered what he had 
learned. 

“We sang a song about a cross-eyed bear 
named Gladly,” said Johnny. 

“A cross-eyed bear?” 

“Yes. The song was called, ‘Gladly the 
Cross I Bear.’ ” 





Alfred Putz 


TEACHER: As we walk along on a cold 
winter’s morning, what do we see on 
every hand? 

Voice FROM THE REAR: Gloves! 


Sitty: Why must a doctor never lose his 
temper? 


Ann Burnett 


Bitty: He might lose his patients, too! 
Donald Eisenschenk 


7 
i 


And Donald wants to know why a 
policeman is the strongest man in the 
world. Because he can hold up a whole 
line of cars with one hand, of course. 
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Tue Story So Far: “Jt will bring you 
many good lucks,’ Bobo had said to 
young Dick Rawlston when he had 
given him the small red drum. And so 
far it seemed he had been right. 

Left behind for two days to cover his 
family’s escape, Dick paraded about the 
large Haitian plantation house, lighting 
candles and appearing at windows so the 
warring natives would think his family 
was still there. Twice he drove off would- 
be marauders. But on the second evening, 
with houses nearby being burned, he fled 
into the jungle with his dog, Tig. 


Part THREE 


Dick started to run again. The trail 
crossed a rushing mountain stream 
where Tig had to be carried. Then it 
wound up through hillocks of giant 
palms and plunged into a thick forest of 
logwood. 

Badly winded, Dick realized he could 
not keep up the swift pace for long. He 
remembered an old trick, one he had 
used to fool Bobo when they were play- 
ing in the jungle. 

With a great leap, he left the trail. He 
flattened himself in the underbrush sev- 
eral yards away, with Tig under his arm, 
and watched and waited. His torn gasps 
were loud in the jungle stillness, and 
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The Red Drum 


By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
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Tig’s panting seemed even louder. If 
his trick only worked, he knew a cave 
where he would be safe. 

Several long minutes they waited. Tig 
suddenly grew tense under his arm. Far 
down the trail came the flickering of 
torchlight through the trees. Soon he 
heard the low babble of voices. 

The natives came swiftly, seven of 
them, armed with machetes. They 
passed without glancing in his direction. 
Soon they were gone, and Dick dared to 
breathe again. 

Quickly, he ran back the way he had 
come. At the stream he turned left and 














followed along the edge of the rushing 
water for several miles until he came at 
last to another trail. This one he fol- 
lowed more slowly. He was safe for a 
while at least, for the natives were look- 
ing for him on another trail many miles 
to the south. 

Just before dawn he found his secret 
cave on the mountain slope. The rocky 
floor was hard and damp, but he slept 
soundly until the afternoon sun slanted 
in through the entrance. Tig was stand- 
ing over him, licking his face and whim- 
pering. 

“Don't cry,” Dick said, rubbing his 





ears. ‘“You’re just homesick. Me, too. But 
we can’t go home.” 

They had food, took a cold drink in a 
mountain pool, and went on. Higher and 
higher up the mountain they climbed. 
All the while Tig was acting very 
strangely. He kept pausing to look back. 

Once Dick thought he heard a clatter 
of stones on the slope below, as if a care- 
less foot had started a slide. But some 
wild animal could have caused it. ‘There 
were always sounds in the jungle. 

Just at sunset they entered the purple 
shadows of a canyon. Among the jumble 
of boulders as large as houses, he boiled 
rice and dried beef over a small fire: 

Tired as he must have been, Tig 
would not rest. He kept staring toward 
the canyon entrance, his ears and 
hackles up. Even the savory odors of 
boiling meat did not distract him. 

Dick began to feel uneasy as darkness 
closed about them. The dog had far 
keener senses than he did. What if na- 
tives had followed him to the canyon? 
There was no way out except the way 
he had come. He would be trapped. 

Suddenly he felt a cool prickly sensa- 
tion along his back. Somewhere in the 
darkness he knew a pair of eyes were 
fixed on him. With a little yip, Tig 
darted off toward a large boulder. 
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Dick leaped to his feet and reached 
for his pistol. It was gone. Somewhere in 
his struggle up the mountain he must 
have lost it. His heart was hammering as 
he saw the gleam of a machete blade and 
a native in floppy white pantaloons 
sprang into the light. The - native 
scooped the little dog up in his arms. 
Tig barked joyously and licked the dark 
face. 

Dick stared stupidly, both happy and 
troubled, as he recognized Bobo. 

Bobo advanced, hugging the little dog. 
“Dick, I smell what you cook. I got a big 
race in my stomach. It go round and 
round looking for something to eat.” 
Bobo’s white teeth flashed in a grin, so 
that for a moment he was like the paint- 
ing of himself on the little red drum. 

Dick wiped the perspiration from his 
face. He forced a smile. “You scared me, 
Bobo. What are you doing here?” 

“I follow.” 

It wasn’t much of an answer. But the 
good smell of boiling stew was too much 
for either of them to resist. They ate in 
silence. 

Questions kept popping into Dick’s 
mind. Why was Bobo spying on him? If 
Bobo had been following all afternoon, 
why hadn’t he caught up to him 
sooner? 

Dick tried to find the answers. Every- 
body knew that Bobo had been his con- 
stant companion from early childhood. 
Perhaps the natives had forced Bobo to 
lead them. Maybe Bobo was not alone. 

Bobo seemed strangely silent. Several 
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times his eyes rolled in the firelight as 
he glanced at the sack at Dick’s side. 
‘“‘What you got in sack, Dick?’’ he asked 
finally. 

‘Just some food and stuff,” Dick an- 
swered casually. But the question 
troubled him. Why should Bobo be so 
interested in the sack? Was he looking 
for treasure? 

Dick decided to test him. “I’m going 
down to the canyon entrance to have a 
look around. You stay here with Tig.” 

Once out of sight, Dick circled quietly 
and approached from the opposite di- 
rection. Cautiously he wormed over a 
flat boulder and looked down into the 
circle of firelight. He was just in time. 
Bobo was digging into the sack! The dis- 
covery made him feel sick. He went 
slowly back the way he had come, con- 
vinced that his old friend Bobo could no 
longer be trusted. 

To his surprise, Bobo greeted him 
with a wide smile. “You bring little voo- 
doo drum, Dick,” he said happily. 

“How do you know?” 

“I see! I think, if Dick have voodoo 
drum in sack everything good. Then he 
have many good lucks. So I look in sack 
to find out.” 

“Oh!” Dick felt a flush of shame. He 
wondered how he could have distrusted 
his friend. “Bobo,” he said quietly, ‘‘you 
must have had a good reason for follow- 
ing me the way you did.” 

“I stay back to see if they follow you.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
were back there?” 
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Bobo’s eyes grew round and thought- 
ful. ‘I think maybe you not like me to 
come.” 

“I guess that’s right,” Dick admitted. 
‘And unless you go back at once, every- 
one will think you helped me escape. 
They'll make trouble for you.” 

Bobo merely thrust out his lower lip 
as he always did when he was being stub- 
born. It was like saying, “Talk all you 
want. I come with you anyway.” 

He did. Through the night and the 
next morning they crawled like goats, up 
and up into the thin air of the high 
mountains, through the chill and drip- 
ping gloom of the pine forests. 

With his machete, Bobo cut a path for 
them through snarled thickets of thorny 
brush. On and on they went, skirting 
cliffs and gorges and treacherous slides 
where one careless step would send 
either of them plunging downward a 
thousand feet. 

At noon they reached the high windy 
pass under a blanket of rolling thunder- 
heads spitting lightning. Claps of thun- 
der boomed in the lonely crags. Icy rain 
lashed at them and drove them to cover 
under a shelf of rock. There they hud- 
dled together, shivering in their wet 
clothes until the storm passed. 

Going down on the other side was 
much easier. Late in the afternoon they 
were down once more in jungle valleys. 
At last they came to the steaming coastal 
swamps of Southern Haiti. And beyond 


them lay the crinkled blue waters of the 
Caribbean Sea. 
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“When you reach this point,” his 
father had warned, “don’t show yourself 
during the day. The beaches may be 
watched.” 

Dick explained it to Bobo, and added, 
“That beach with the three tall palms 
is where the boat will come for us to- 
night. We mustn’t cross the swamp un- 
til after dark.”’ 

They slept for a while at the edge of 
the canebrakes. When Dick opened his 
eyes again, the sun was setting in a 
flame of colors. He was alone. But pres- 
ently Tig and Bobo came back with a 
great armload of golden-ripe bananas 
and breadfruit. 

Tig, who was given the last of the 
meat, seemed particularly cheerful after 
the feast. He charged into the cane- 
brakes before Dick could stop him. He 
barked furiously and a dozen or more 
frightened egrets and green herons rose 
into the sky. 

Bobo groaned. “They will hear the 
barking. They see the birds and they 
know someone here.” 

He was right. A barking dog meant 
people. And birds usually didn’t fly at 
sunset unless they were frightened. Any 
natives on the beach would certainly be 
put on guard. 

“We'd better get out in the swamp,” 
whispered Dick. ““Let’s stay away from 
the thick weeds. Birds might be sleeping 
there.” 

He led the way, crawling through 
sedge grass and into the warm smelly 
water. The yellowish light in the western 
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Spears lashed the sea white about them. 








sky faded. Stars came out overhead. As 
they neared the beach, they timed their 
movements with the wash of the sea to 
cover their sounds. 

They reached the clump of three tall 
palms finally, and Bobo studied the 
length of the beach intently for several 
minutes. “Don’t see nobody.” 

‘We better stay right here till the boat 
lands.” 

It must have been almost midnight 
when Bobo pointed out a dark object 
coming in from the sea. 

The boat scraped onto the sandy 
beach. The two men in it sprang out. 
One made for the clump of palms, but 
Dick and Bobo ran to meet him. 

“I’m Dick Rawlston. Did my father 
get to the ship all right?” 

“Aye. All safe aboard. Come along 
with you.” 

He took a better look at Bobo as they 
approached the boat. “Here, what's this? 
I ain't taking no black boy along.” 

‘“He’s my best friend,’ explained 
Dick. ““He helped me over the moun- 
tains. They'll kill him if he goes back 
now.” 

“Makes no difference,’ snarled the 
sailor. “We got too many people aboard, 
and not enough to feed them. This boy 
can't come.” 

Dick swallowed his anger. “I’m not 
coming unless Bobo does.” 

With a curse, the sailor made a grab 
for Dick and caught him tightly by the 
arm. 

“Quick,” said Bobo. ‘““They coming!” 

Tig barked at something. And sudden- 
ly the night erupted with the yells of 
charging natives. 

“Get in, Bobo,” shouted Dick. 

They scrambled aboard and the big 
sailor shoved off. The other sailor caught 
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up the oars and rowed frantically as the 
natives came swarming down to the 
water's edge in a milling, screaming 
tide. 

Spears lashed the sea white about 
them. Nearby, a drum beat a fast tattoo 
on the cool night air. Another drum, 
farther down the coast, took up the mes- 
sage. 

“We're in for it now,” rumbled the 
big sailor. 

‘“Aren’t we safe?’’ asked Dick. “What 
can they do?” 

“You'll see. They got shells, thin little 
boats that can skip over the sea like 
water bugs. One of them we might fight 
off with the oars, but if they come with 
many...” 

“Row!” growled the other sailor. 

Dick looked down at the inky black 
swells and clamped his jaw. He didn’t 
want Bobo to know how frightened he 
was. 

After a time the natives ashore grew 
suspiciously quiet. As time passed and 
nothing happened, Dick began to have 
hope. Perhaps the sailor was wrong. 
Another hour would see them safe 
aboard the American ship. 

A dark finger of land thrust out to 
sea in front of them. As they started 
around the rocky point, Dick was start- 
led by flashes of greenish light in the 
water ahead. Five native shells were 
scooting right at them. 

“We can’t make it,’’ whispered the big 
sailor. “Quick, put in to the rocks, Olaf.”’ 

The boat swung sharply toward the 
point only a few yards away. They 
leaped ashore and raced for cover in the 
heavy brush. But this was strange coun- 
try. There were no trails. Thorns ripped 
at their flesh as they stumbled and 
fought their way into the brush. 
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They were too closely followed to get 
very far. Dick found himself under a 
tangle of vines with the two sailors. Tig 
was gone. So was Bobo. 

The natives seemed to be everywhere 
about them. Chop! Chop! Chop! They 
beat through the brush with their sharp 
machetes. A single blow from one of 
these heavy knives would mean sudden 
death. Closer and closer came the ter- 
rible sound of the chopping machetes. 

Suddenly Dick heard Bobo’s voice. 

“They hide in there,” Bobo cried. 
“They got no guns. Nothing.” 

Almost at once several machete blades 
poked into the thicket where they lay. 
One of the sailors cried out with pain. 

“Come out or we chop through,” 
warned a sullen voice. 

They had no choice. One by one, they 
crawled out. Dick was pounced upon, 
his hands were jerked behind his back 
and tied. He and the others were dragged 
to a sheltered cove near the shore and 
dumped on the ground. A fire was soon 
lighted. 

Close beside him, the big sailor mut- 
tered under his breath, ““That’s a fine 
friend you got.” 

Dick was too dazed to say anything. 
Somehow, without intending to, he had 
betrayed these sailors. Whatever had 
happened was his fault. 

He looked at the natives jabbering ex- 
citedly near the fire. Bobo was nowhere 
in sight. Nor was Tig. 

Dick had an odd feeling that if he 
hadn’t forgotten the little red drum in 
the boat his luck wouldn’t have run out. 

“Think they'll kill us?” asked one of 
the sailors. 

Dick had no doubts about that. In- 
deed the natives would probably want 
- a voodoo witch doctor to invent some 
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“He pay ransom?” 


new and terrible way for them to die. 

When the natives searched his pock- 
ets, it suddenly occurred to him they 
were more interested in treasure than 
anything else. That gave him an idea. 

“I’m the son of a rich plantation 
owner,” he said loudly. ‘““My father has 
taken his treasure aboard the American 
ship and he waits for me.” 

‘“‘He pay ransom?” asked one of the 
natives eagerly. 

“Yes. Send these sailors to their ship 
to get the treasure. My father will gladly 
give it to save my life.” 

There were grunts of assent. The 
natives talked it over among themselves 
and soon came back to release the sail- 
ors. 

The big sailor stood up rubbing his 
wrists. “Thanks,” he said to Dick. “But 
you're a bigger fool than I think if you 
expect them to let you go once they get 
their hands on that swag.” 

Seconds later, Dick and five native 
guards were alone. He wasn’t at all sure 
the plan was a good one, but at least the 
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sailors were safe, and his father would 
soon know what had happened. 

An hour passed. All but one of the 
natives were asleep. The fire died down 
to red coals. Palms rustled overhead in 
the cool night breezes that came pouring 
down from the mountains. Dick shiv- 
ered. Time and again he tried to free 
himself, but the bonds only cut deeper 
into his flesh. 

Then, suddenly, a piercing scream 
broke the jungle silence. 

The natives leaped to their feet. They 
stared into the darkness. But they were 
hardly prepared for what came next, a 
weird hissing and bumbling. The 
sounds slowly grew louder until the 
night seemed alive with fluttering 
swarms of unearthly creatures. 

Dick felt that his eyes would surely 
pop from their sockets. Louder and 
more terrifying than ever before came 
the unmistakable singing of the little 
red drum. It had to be the little red 
drum, though he had never heard the 
hissing sound before. 
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Then, seemingly out of nowhere, Tig 
suddenly appeared and snuggled close. 

“Tig!” he whispered. “You shouldn’t 
have come. They'll catch you and—” 

‘Not worry about Tig,” said a familiar 
voice. Bobo dropped to his side and be- 
gan cutting the bonds. “Please, Dick, 
you not mad at me. I see they chop near 
bushes where you hide. Soon they kill 
you sure. So I tell them.” 

Dick stared, afraid he was dreaming. 

“Nobody see Tig,” Bobo went on. 
“Nobody see me. All gone.” 

Dick jerked up his head. He could 
scarcely believe his eyes as he searched 
the clearing. Bobo was right. ‘The natives 
had completely disappeared. 

‘““Where—where did they go?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper. 

Bobo chuckled. “They put fingers in 
ears like this and run and run to get 
away from hungry voodoo spirits.” 

Dick listened with new respect to the 
pulsing voice of the little red drum as. 
it rose and fell in the darkness. 

“You all right now,” said Bobo. 
‘“Wait.”” He disappeared and came back 
with the drum under his arm. It made 
no sound now. He led them to a native 
shell on the beach and soon they were 
skimming over the seas like a water bug. 
Straight into the dancing, shimmering 
path of the rising moon they paddled. 

When at last they came within sight 
of the tall American sailing ship, Bobo 
picked up the little red drum. He opened 
one side of it and dumped what looked 
like small pebbles and a giant scorpion 
into the sea. 

‘What was that?” Dick asked. 

“Voodoo bug. When drum messages 
say we all leave plantation, I put bug and 
voodoo stones in drum to make strong 
magic for you.” 
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“How could they make the drum 
sing?” 

“Voodoo bug very still when he stand 
on wood part,” explained Bobo. “But 
tip drum flat, like so, and stones fall on 
leather. Bounce. Voodoo bug afraid, try 
to get out. He jumping on leather. 
Stones jump more. He jump more and 
more.”’ Bobo placed the six rawhide tas- 
sels on the top face of the drum and 
beat gently on the underside with his 
fingers, so that the tassels danced and 
made a weird hissing sound. ‘‘Everything 
jump. Make drum sing.” 

As they started to paddle again, Dick 
asked, ‘“‘Don’t the people know it’s just 
a trick?” 

‘“Most people never hear singing drum 
in whole life,” answered Bobo. “Voodoo 
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secret magic. Only witch doctors know.” 

“You could have been a big man in 
Haiti some day if you’d kept on studying 
to be a witch doctor,” Dick said. 

“Voodoo no good,” Bobo retorted. “I 
want to be like you.” 

As they neared the ship, another ques- 
tion popped into Dick’s mind. He 
thought he knew the answer. “Bobo, was 
it you who frightened the bandit general 
away?” 

Bobo laughed. “Always I keep close 
to big house when you alone. That day 
I walk with big-man steps. Yes?” 

A hail came from the ship. People 
were running on deck, waving and call- 
ing to them. 

With a happiness that seemed like a 
painful knot in his throat, Dick waved 
back and answered them. He 
could pick out his mother 
and father and Gail. 

Jean was there, and all the 
other Jessups and many 
others. 

‘There my father!’’ Bobo 
screamed, pointing. 

Sure enough. White- 
headed Sebastian, with the 
look of the stables about him 
still, stood at the rail waving 
and shouting at them. Dick 
knew, without being told, 
that Sebastian had helped his 
family over the mountains. 

“Now we all go to Amer- 
ica together,’ shouted Bobo 
joyously. “I think we have 
many good lucks.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dick, wiping 
away tears and laughing at 
the same time, “we'll have 
many, many good lucks.”’ 

THE END 
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For eleven innings of the 1950 All- 
Star game, Red Schoendienst of the St. 
Louis Cardinals sat on the bench. 

He had been happily surprised when 
he was picked as a substitute second 
baseman on the National League team. 
He knew he was getting old for baseball, 
and he was in a batting slump. 

With the score deadlocked at 3 to 3 at 
the end of the ninth inning, and the 
game going into extra innings, the joy of 
being on the All-Star team had faded 
from Red’s mind. He was still stuck on 
the bench and the coach seemed to have 
forgotten him. 

Then it happened! At the start of the 
eleventh inning, Red was sent into the 
game. 

The 43,000 fans packed into the Chi- 
cago stadium groaned in disappointment 
when they saw the star second baseman, 
Jackie Robinson, leave the field and Red 
Schoendienst take his place. “What can 
that old man do?” some asked. 

Red paid no attention. He was wait- 
ing for a chance at bat, then he would 
show them what he could do. Finally, 
his turn came in the fourteenth inning, 
with two out, the score tied, 3 to 3. 

As Red started for the plate, the 
coach called him over. “I’m putting in a 
pinch hitter for you, Red,” the coach 
said. ““We need a power hitter to win 
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Red’s heart sank. He just had to get 
his chance at bat. “I'll hit one out of 
the park,” he promised. 

The coach laughed. He knew Red was 
in a batting slump. 

But Red pleaded again for his chance. 

“O.K., Red,” snapped the coach sud- 
denly. “Get up there and get a hit.” 

A moment later Red stepped into the 
batter’s box and faced Ted Gray, star 
pitcher of the Detroit Tigers. Gray 
blazed the first pitch past Red for a 
clean strike. The American League 
rooters cheered wildly when Gray’s sec- 
ond pitch shot across the plate for the 
second strike. 

Red stepped out of the batter’s box 
and rubbed some dirt on his hands. His 
experience told him to watch out for a 
let-up pitch. He knew that after two 
fast balls, an easy one would throw off 
his timing if he wasn’t set for it. 

Ted Gray went into his wind-up, then 
threw toward the plate. It was just as 
Red had expected. The ball floated slow- 
ly toward him, and Red was waiting. 

At the crack of the bat against the 
ball, the huge crowd rose to its feet with 
a mighty roar that echoed through the 
entire stadium. The ball that Red hit 
sailed into the upper deck of the stadium 
for a home run, winning the All-Star 
game for the National League, 4 to 3 in 
the fourteenth inning. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Two intelligent animals that make in- 
teresting and playful pets, when proper- 
ly cared for, are raccoons and skunks. 
This seldom applies to captured wild 
ones, but those born on fur farms are a 
lot of fun. To keep fur-bearing animals 
you will need a permit from your state 
department of fish and game, and if your 
choice is a skunk, it should be ‘“de- 
scented” before being sold. In the case 
of raccoons, you can get a single male ora 
female that will soon have babies. Out 
of the four or five little clowns there is 
sure to be one more friendly than the 
rest which you can keep for all its fif- 
teen years of life. The others can be re- 
leased to live in the woods. But no de- 
scented (and therefore defenseless) 
skunk should be set free. If you can no 
longer care for it, give it to a friend or 
the pet shop or zoo. Place your order in 
January, for the young ones come along 
in early spring. 

Both ’coons and skunks sleep a good 
deal by day but are up and ready for 
their daily meal and a frolic before your 
own supper and after. Both tend to sleep 
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“around the clock” from about Novem- 
ber to February, giving you, the care- 
taker, very little concern. Unless you find 
them up and about, they require no food 
at this time. Both animals eat a wide 
variety of things including commercial 
dog and cat foods, bread and milk, egg, 
meat, fish, and fruit. "Coons also like 
oysters, corn-on-the-cob, potatoes, and 
sweets, but don’t give them too much of 
the latter. Skunks like grasshoppers, 
beetles, worms, spiders, etc. 

An ideal ‘coon pen is shown on the 
left, but if you cannot arrange such de- 
luxe quarters, the tall cage on the right 
with the nest box up high will do. Put- 
ting the water pan up the wall helps 
keep it clean. But a ‘coon needs the 
pleasure of dabbling and of dunking its 
food, so perhaps you had better give it a 
fresh panful of water on the floor, at each 
meal, and then another after removing 
all uneaten food. 

A chained raccoon (with round, not 
strap collar) can go for walks with you, 





Skunks are related to 
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but it will miss the fun of climbing. A 
skunk doesn’t care to climb but loves 
to dig for grasshopper eggs and beetle 
grubs and worms. It is a fine mouser in- 
doors and out. It can be housebroken 
and if you let it out in the house each 
evening for exercise and rummaging, it 
can live in a smaller cage than a raccoon 
needs. 
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This Shows a raccoon cage 
| with the near side invisible. 

















MILK FOR YOU 


by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. (Scribners. $2). 
The story of two boys’ visit to a farm, and 
how milk is handled from cow to customer, is 
graphically told and photographically illus- 
trated. I never knew this important story 
could be so interesting, 


THE MOUSEWIFE 
by Rumer Godden (Viking. $2). A little gem 
of a story about the friendship between a 
mouse and a dove. The plot unfolds with lov- 
ing details as one shares the mouse’s anxiety 
about the world outside and the dove’s long- 
ing for it. 


MR. PUDGINS 
by Ruth Christoffer Carlsen (Houghton. $2). 
Mr. Pudgins’ pipe is the “open sesame” to 
strange adventures when he serves as baby- 
sitter for John, Janey, and Pete. These stories 
were first told by the author to her own chil- 
dren. 


A CASTLE AND SIXPENCE 
by Margaret J. Baker (Longmans. $2.50). It 
all started when the Martingale children 
bought an old broken-down cart horse for fif- 
teen pounds. A very modern story about real 
children, with just a touch of mystery and real 
characterization. 


YOUNG READERS DOG STORIES 
edited by A. L. Furman (Lantern Press. $2.50). 
Do you remember The Seventh Pup or Cham- 
pion Fire ’n Feather? These Story ParapeE dog 
stories are now collected with seven others in 
an easy-reading book of dog stories. 


THE MERRY MEN OF GOTHAM 


by M. A. Jagendorf (Vanguard. $2.50). Some- 
times the foolish fellow rather than the wise 
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man turns out to be the winner in the end. 
So it was with Till Eulenspiegel, who fooled 
some of the wisest men in Europe, and so it 
was with the Hodja, whose foolishness has 
amused Turkish children for hundreds of 
years. Now here is another fine collection of 
foolish tales by a veteran story-teller. 


THE 13TH IS MAGIC 
by Joan Howard (Lothrop. $2.50). You will 
believe that Ronnie and Gill were two very 
lucky children to meet a black cat like Merlin. 
Merlin never gave away the secret of her 
magic, but her friends had many strange and 
interesting experiences on the 13th day of the 
month. This book has real style and flavor. 


WILD HORSE ISLAND 
by Elisa Bialk (Houghton. $2), You will envy 
Jim his life on Wild Horse Island, where he 
made friends with wild fawns, as well as colts, 
and brought the Cub Scouts to share his cabin 
in the woods. 


GOLDEN CLOUD 
by Leland Silliman (Winston. $2). The 
ranching country of Oklahoma is the back- 
ground for this story of the struggle for owner- 
ship of a beautiful palomino filly. Would 
Gabe, the devilish cousin from Texas, prove 
his good horsemanship and take the filly? Or 
would city-born Orrin’s loyalty and devotion 
be rewarded? 


SUMMERFIELD FARM 
by Mary Martin Black (Viking. $2.50). A 
dreamy story of farm life in Virginia, with all 
the small doings of chicks and pups, ponies 
and sheep, magnified and glamorized by per- 
sonal details. A friendly, convincing story, 
which makes farm life more exciting than 
new cars and new clothes. 
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THE PENGLET MAIL 


Many of our readers have written us say- 
ing that they'd like a Pen Pal Club. It’s fun 
to write letters and have the postman bring 
answers from distant cities or countries. If 
you would like to have a Pen Pal, write to 
The Penglet Mail, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Be sure to tell us your name, ad- 
dress, age and interests. We will send you a 
list of other boys and girls to correspond 
with. And don’t forget, Peterkin and I want to 
hear from you too. 

Editor Petunia 





WHY THE DEER’S TAIL IS SHORT 
By Meme Parsons, age 10 


There was once a deer. He was the only 
deer in the world because it was so long ago. 
But he was not like the deer you know. He 
had a long, fluffy tail, curled at the end. And 
oh, he was a braggart! He always held his 
head high with pride. 

In this land there was a duke. He had been 
a royal hunter from childhood. Of course he 
had a zoo. He was very proud of it, too. He 
had reason to be. It was the most famous of 
that time. It had every animal in the world 



































THE AEOLUS by Susan Benson, age 11 
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except the deer, which wasn’t known to the 
duke. 

When the duke finally heard there was an 
animal he did not have in his zoo, he was de- 
termined to catch it. So he arranged for a 
hunt. Come sunrise the hunt was on. They 
left the mansion in a great procession. 

They went through the woods with noisy 
feet, and the duke knew it was too noisy to 
catch an animal. So he went on with one other 
hunter and gave orders for no one to follow 
them or make any noise. 

After the two were well into the forest they 
heard little voices. They followed the sounds. 
They peeked through the bushes and saw the 
deer talking to a little rabbit. They heard: 

“I am more beautiful than you. See my 
beautiful tail. Yours is just a ball of fur and 
mine is like a beautiful feather.” 

The duke and the hunter were amazed but 
kept on watching and listening. They saw a 
little cricket hop by. The deer saw him too, 
and started bragging again. So of course the 
cricket stopped, because it wasn’t polite not 
to pay attention. 

The duke had a strong temper and was 
quickly losing patience with the deer. Soon 
he signalled the hunter and they jumped out 
of the bushes and caught the deer. 

“So you are the animal I don’t have in my 
zoo,” said the proud duke. 

“He sure is a braggart,” added the hunter. 

“Oh, isn’t my tail beautiful?” bragged the 
deer. 

“Stop it!” roared the duke. But the deer 
kept on as though he hadn’t heard. 

Now the duke was very, very, very angry. 
In rage he yelled to the hunter (so he wouldn’t 
get hurt), “Let him go!” 

Immediately the hunter obeyed. Then, with 
the hiss of angry steel, the duke drew his 
sword. This happened so fast that the deer 
didn’t know what to think until-SWISH! 
the duke had cut off the deer’s beautiful tail. 
Then with fright the deer fled. 

The hunter asked many questions which 
weren't answered. So the hunter followed the 
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angry duke to where they had left the men. 
The men asked questions, too, but the only 
reply they got was, “I wouldn’t have a deer in 
my zoo.” 

They returned, and in time forgot the epi- 
sode. They lived happily ever after. 

But the deer never forgot, because that is 
why the deer’s tail is short. 


MOVING 
By Elena Harap, age 13 


Kites on the hillside, 

Where are you going? 

Breeze from the Southland, say, 
Where are you blowing? 

Birds on the wing, 

Do you fly far away? 

Stay, wait a moment, 

Don’t go yet, I pray. 


Everything moving, everything going, 

Breeze from the Southland, white sails 
a-blowing, 

Birds in the air flying high, flying free, 

Everything moving, that is, except me. 


STARLIGHT 
By Jerry Don Howard, age 7 


The stars are pretty, 
The stars are bright, 
The stars are silver, 
And they'll shine tonight. 


The stars have faces, 
And I wonder whether 
The little stars 
Chatter together. 


THE MAGIC WAND 
By Betty Slagle, age 7 


Once upon a time there lived a little dwarf. 
He had a wand. He wanted a little puppy. 
He thought and thought, “How can I get one? 

“I think I know how to get a puppy. I can 
get one by waving my Magic Wand. I have a 
wand; I haven’t used it in a long time. I will 
use it now.” 
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So he got his wand and waved it, and he 
got a puppy. It was a black puppy. He was 
glad he got him. The puppy was hungry for 
lunch. The dwarf fed him bones and milk. 
The puppy was glad he had a dwarf for a 
master, and they lived happily ever after. 


THE BOAT 
By David Gothard, age 7 


I had a little boat one time 
That had a little sail. 

It went around a little pond 
Just like a little whale. 

Its color was red, 

Just like my bed. 


LITTLE WAVES 
By Janice Rambo, age 8 


Little waves, oh so sweet, 
Little waves, oh so neat, 
Little waves can’t be beat, 
When it comes to floating. 
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THE STORY OF THE ZOO 
By Alison Haff, age 7 


Once upon a time there was a very nice 
zoo. It had zebras and it had elephants. The 
zoo had everything you could think of. It was 
the finest zoo in the world. Everyone liked it. 
Then one day some men made a new zoo, and 
then everyone went to the new zoo. The old 
zoo keeper was very disappointed. He said, 
“I want my zoo to be the best in the world.” 

As you know, he was asking too much, and 
the men did not want to tear down the other 
zoo. So the other zoo keeper said, “We will 
make both zoos the best in the world.” 

“All right,” said the old zoo keeper. And 
both zoos were the best in the world. 


THE LITTLE TREE 
By Barbara Brees, age 8 


Oh, once there was a little tree 
And every bit belonged to me. 
And when the tree was grown and big 
I was so proud, I danced a jig. 


PORTRAIT 
OF A GIRL 


(courtesy of 
Miss Edith Nichols, 
New York 
Board 
of 


Education.) 


STtToRY PARADE 


Paper — for Fathers Day 




















PAPER WEIGHTS 
MATERIALS NEEDED: Small glass ashtray or 
dish, colored pictures or photographs, 
plaster of paris, small piece of felt, scissors. 
1. Cut a colored picture or photograph 
to fit bottom of your glass dish. Moisten 
the picture and place it face down in the 
bottom of the dish. 
2. Mix a little plaster of paris with 


water and pour it into the dish. Allow the plaster of paris to harden and smooth the 





top so it is perfectly flat. 

3. Turn the dish upside down. Cut piece 
of felt to cover the bottom and glue to 
plaster and dish. 








BS 





MATERIALS NEEDED: 
gift-wrap paper, match / | 





box, paste and scissors. 





1. Cut paper to wrap —— 
around match box with 


separate pieces for the 
ends. 


2. Cover box with thin 
coat of paste. 

3. Paste paper smooth- 
ly on box. 


<> 
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BLIND LION 
For this game one person holds a large paper 
bag and the other players walk around him 
in a circle. Suddenly the one in the center 


pops the bag over the head of one of the 
others. That is the signal for all the rest to 
run as far as they can before the lion, the one 
who is wearing the bag, says, “I want my 
breakfast. One, two, three, Gr-r-r-r.” 

As soon as he growls everyone must stand 
perfectly still until the lion, groping his way 
around, touches someone and asks, “What 
have I caught for my breakfast?” The person 
caught must imitate the voice of some animal, 
and the lion tries to guess who the person is. 
If he guesses correctly, the lion takes the bag 
off his head, and it is his turn to stand in the 
middle of the circle and bag the next lion. If 
he cannot guess, he wanders on until he 
catches someone else. 





2- ARONSON - 


WHAT TREES DO YOU KNOW? 

In this puzzle the missing rhymes are all 
the names of trees. How quickly can you guess 
them? 

The country town has been its realm, 
Its limbs reach up, the lofty ———. 
While giving shade to all in reach, 

A spreading tree is copper ———. 

Once reverenced by the Druid folk, 
An ancient giant is the ———. 

And wearing berries bright and jolly, 
Is the merry Christmas ———. 

Some other berries make a splash 

Of color on the mountain ———. 

And songbirds like the swaying perch 
They find upon the silver ———. 

For chests and closets quite a leader 
Is wood of evergreen, the ———. 

And last we find New England’s staple 
Is the gift of —-—— ——— ; 


REBUS OF ISLANDS 
Each picture represents the name of a large island or group of islands. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS , DOWN 
1. Trays for type 1. Men who eat 


5. Stairs human flesh 
10. Sound of clearing 2. Call to hail a ship 


the throat 3. Prepare the table 
12. Fishing worms 4. Contraction of 
13. Negative “them” 
14. Paper border for 6. Tuberculosis 
picture 7. Consume 
16. A beverage 8. Dock 
17. New York 9. Light of the stars 
18. Approaches 11. Apparatus used 
20. Railroad in photography 
21. Fathers and 14. Ignorant person 
mothers 15. A belief 
22. Bushel 18. Taxi 
24. Made a hole 19. Doctor of Sacred 
25. Rhode Island Theology 
26. Part of “to be” 23. Mountain range 
28. Boy’s nickname in Russia 
29. Farm animal 25. Solemn ceremony 
30. Songbird 27. Period of time 


32. Center of stem 29. Pastry 
33. Hits with hand 31. Kitchen police 
34. To welcome 32. Pair 


SCRAMBLED FLOWERS 
Below are the names of seven garden 
flowers. They may be hard to recognize in 
their present state, but here is a hint that 
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will help you to straighten them out: they all 
begin with the letter P. 
HXOPL 
PPPYO 
YOPEN 
SNPAY 

KN PI 
RPMSRIOE 
NUTIAPE 


— eee ee 


ADD THE CARDS 

This is a puzzle, not a trick, but to solve it 
you will need one set of cards from the ace 
through the ten, or you might write the num- 
bers one through ten on oblong pieces of 
paper. The object is to arrange the cards on 
the table like the hollow square below so that 
when you add up the numbers on any side 
the sum will be eighteen. The corner cards 
are added both vertically and horizontally, so 
that four cards are added in the side rows and 
only three in the top and bottom. 
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ALICE in Wonderland 


IS COMING YOUR WAY! 


Where but in Wonderland would you meet a talk- 
ing rabbit with a pocket watch (two days slow!), a 
garden of talking flowers full of bread-and-butter- 
flies, an army whose soldiers are playing cards? 


Now you need not go to Wonderland. All these marvelous folks and many more will be coming 
to your local theater in Walt Disney’s great new movie, ALICE IN WONDERLAND. And 
Simon and Schuster are bringing to your local book shops a series of beautiful “Alice” books: 


The Big Golden Book of Alice in Wonderland, and Alice in Wonderland Meets the White 
Rabbit, Finds the Garden of Live Flowers, and At the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party. With these 
colorful books you can continue to enjoy the Disney movie magic day after day ! 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER + PUBLISHERS + NEW YORK 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD +» POUGHKEEPSIE «+ NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 








WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(arr 
“DISNEVS 
COMICS 


AND 





SrorieS 
SUBSCRIBE NOW y 0 and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. " Size 43/4" x 614". 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
- for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, inc. DEPT. se 6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ ________ for which please send a ___._____ year 


subscription to and the Free yt 
Donald Duck Book to: 


Oa 
; age 
PLEASE PRINT 


Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 














There’s a bright view ahead for those 
who have ordered STORY PARADE 


You are going on vacation. So is STORY PARADE. But we'll both be 
back with a bang. STORY PARADE plans a dramatic new sports feature 


with photographic close-ups of real plays... 


an exciting serial about a 


family of Bedouins and a mysterious locked tin box . . . and dog stories whose 
hero, Zip the Hound, will be your favorite dog. Order now for autumn fun! 








Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send years subscription and STORY 
PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK to: 





ORDER NOW 
$7.50 for 3 years ) Add $1.50 


and get a copy of 
STORY PARADE 
ADVENTURE BOOK 
(Retail $2.50) 


$5.50 for 2 years 
$3.00 for 1 year 














